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Life and Adventure in Japan. 
BY E. WARREN CLARK. 
(Continued from page 402.) 


At an appointed day I went to the palace 
with Hatakéyama, and selected the largest 
of the state apartments, as the most suitable 
in which to give the exhibition. I then asked 
the lord chamberlain to fix the most con- 
venient date. He stepped out in the garden 
and consulted the Mikado, who was just about 
to take a walk. His majesty said that Tues- 
day of the next week would suit him; but it 
any important state dutiesinterfered he would 
let me know. 

Accordingly, about eight o’clock on Tues 
day evening, I had my instruments set up in 
the palace, and the large curtain suspended 
from the top of the partition of the apart- 
ment. ‘Two large screens were arranged 
around the instruments; where the officers at 
first fixed them so as to shut off the seats in- 
tended for the emperor and his household 
from all the rest of usin the room. But as 
soon as they had retired to give notice that 
all was ready, [ made a slight and quick 
change, and pulled the screens backward, so 
as to make the way clear for a larger picture 
on the curtain. 

As soon as every thing was ready for the 
exhibition, notice was sent to the Mikado’s 
apartments that all things were awaiting his 
majesty’s pleasure. The emperor and empress 
were ushered into the room, followed by an 
impressive retinue, consisting chiefly of young 
ladies dressed in white, with their long, dark 
hair streaming behind, and broad red sashes 
encircling their waists; the effect was very 
pretty, and quite unique, as this charming 
procession of fuir ones entered, and quietly 
seated themselves behind his majesty, while 


the word “ Welcome,” with the wreath of|court. 


flowers, was thrown by the brilliant light 
upon the curtain. 
The chief officers of the Kunaisho, or house- 
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cordingly I was led, with Hatakéyama and 
my two Japanese assistants, into the room 
where the Mikado’s ministers are usually re- 


Then followed many American views of|ceived. Here a table of refreshments awaited 


Niagara, the Yosemite, and the principal 
scenes in Washington, New York, and Boston. 
After this the magnesium stereopticon was 
started, and the magnificent views of Paris, 
Berlin, Switzerland, and Northern Italy were 
presented in brilliant succession. 

Hatakéyama (who had accompanied the 
embassy in all their European experiences) 
sat near his majesty, and explained all the 
views as they were announced; designating, 
at the same time, the particular places visited 
by the embassy, and enlivening the occasion 
by little incidents of their experience. 

The Mikado seemed exceedingly interested, 
and although every body else was quiet in his 
presence, he conversed freely and naturally, 
asking many questions upon places of par- 
ticular importance. , 

The exhibition lasted an hour and a half, 
yet the court wished it to continue longer. 

At the conclusion I thought that my turn 
had come to secure the long-desired peep at 
the Mikado and the fair members of the im- 
perial household. The room had hitherto been 
dark, so that I could not readily see the dis- 
tinguished people about me. Only a broad 
cone of light fell upon the screen from the 
stereopticon. But when the signal was given 
for the Japanese servants to approach with 
their little paper lanterns, I knew the Toku- 
daigi had planned to remove the Mikado and 
his court from the room, without giving the 
foreigner time to have a satisfactory look at 
them. 

Science came to my assistance, however. 
The punctilious lord chamberlain koew not 
the marvellous potency of the magnesium 
light. No sooner had the fair retinue risen 
from their seats than I raised the magic clock- 
lamp from one of the instruments, and shot a 
broad beam of white light, dazzling as the sun, 
down the long corridor through which the 
procession must pass. In an instant the Jap. 
anese lanterns glimmered like fire-flies, and 
the darkness of the corridor changed to day- 
light. The Mikado and empress passed out 
first, followed by the ladies of the court, who 
walked quietly, two by two, and hand in hand. 
Their dresses were similar to some of those I 
had seen in pictures of the ancient Kioto 
The fair young faces turned one by 
one towards the brilliant light, which their 
curiosity led them to look at, and I noticed 
the little dots placed upon their foreheads, 


hold department, sat on the opposite side of| which designated the highest rank of nobility. 


the room from his majesty. Tokudaigi, the 
lord chamberlain, and several other high 
officers were in attendance on bis majesty ; 
and every thing passed off in a very pleasant 
and social manner, there being nothing stiff 
or formal, though there was a subdued still- 
ness in the room. ; 


Some of the ladies were very pretty; They 
wore their hair in thick tresses down the 
back, which style is only allowable for ladies 
of the court. Their eyes were slightly oblique. 

After the stereopticon entertainment the 


us. Cakes and confectionery, stamped with 
stars, leaves, flowers, and chrysanthemums, 
were piled upon the table. colored with all 
the tints of the rainbow. The confectionery 
was too artistic to eat, and I told the lord 
chamberlain that I would take it home to 
show my friends; he said certainly, that I 
might take it all, for this is the Japanese cus- 
tom. I had frequently given dinuers at which 


g,|theinvited guests carried away in their sleeves 


all the good things that were left! So there 
was no impropriety in my carrying away the 
sweetmeats from the Mikado’s table. 

The next morning all my instraments were 
sent to the college in the emperor’s express 
wagon. A month after, a magnificent gold 
lacquer-box com : to me with the compliments 
of the Mikado and the thanks of the ladies of 
the court. The latter said they felt as though 
the stereopticon had taken them on a journey 
through foreign countries, and that nothing 
in their seclusion at the palace had ever 
afforded them half s> much pleasure. They 
would remember the occasion, they said, all 
their lives. 

It is appropriate just here to say a few 
words respecting the various classes of society 
which prevailed in Japan before the advent 
of foreigners, and of the distinctions which 
are now slowly passing away. 

In ancient times society was divided into 
four classes. The first constituted the literary 
and military class, called the Samourai. The 
second, strange as it may seem, was the agri- 
cultural class, or common farmer. The third 
was the laboring class, or carpenter and arti- 
san. The fourth was the trading or money- 
making class, the merchant. These were the 
chief classes that existed from 1604 until 
1868. 

The Samourai stood at the head of the 
social scale. He was the gentleman—the 
soldier in war and the scholar in peace. He 
could wield either the sword or the pen. Of 
the two, he rather preferred the sword. The 
sharp steel blades thrust in his belt were to 
him the symbol of rank and chivalry. He 
might walk the streets without a hat, but 
never without wearing his two swords. 

(To be continued.) 

It is a very blessed state, always to live, 
walk, meet together, and wait in that which 
gives free access to the throne of grace, and 
which leadeth in the presence of Him that 
sitteth thereon; in whose presence, some of 
old could witness, were rivers of pleasures, 
and at his right hand, joy forevermore. Oh, 
all that taste of one drop of this river, and 
partake of the least measure of this joy, know 


officers of the Kunaisho Departmentexpressed them to over-balance and outweigh all the 
much pleasure at the result, and said [ must|treasures, joys, and pleasures, this world and 


At the outset dissolving views were ex-|be fatigued and in need of refreshment. Ac-'the glory of it can afford.— W. Shewen. 
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* For The Friend ” 
Extracts from the Diary and Letters of Ebenezer Worth. 
(Continued from page 403.) ; 

1848. 11th mo, 2d. Went down to Corn- 
planter’s; took King Pierce for an interpreter. 
After speaking with them in relation to some 
business with their agent, I informed Charles 
and William O’Bail I wished to speak with 
their people on the subject of religion. Some 
of the men met in Charles’ (house) and I had 
a comfortable opportunity with them. I felt 
a3 if I should like to see them altogether, and 
expressed to Charles and William to that 
effect ; but after expressing myself as I did, 
and they not getting together, [ felt excused. 

11th mo. 7th. Since I have heard of the 
offer made by —— and wife (to come to the 
reservation and act as agent), | have been 
much comforted and highly favored in seasons 
of supplication—a great blessing—may I re- 
member it in time to come with feelings ot 
gratitude to a kind and merciful God. 

11th mo. 11th. I hada pretty full and satis 
factory opportunity of talking with Jackson 
Curry on the subject of religion. 

13th. Went to Randolph expecting to go 
to see George Thorp, to try to have him to 
teach the school at Horse Shoe. I met him 
in the road between the east and west village; 
he was willing to teach the school and [ hired 
him. After parting with him I felt thankful 
to a kind and merciful Master that L bad met 
with so suitable a person. I had felt anxious 
for some time to have the school commenced, 
(but) the difficulty of getting a good exem. 
plary person has made it discouraging. 

14th. In the morning went to the river. 


William Hall, the Presbyterian missionary, 


was there with his interpreter, to talk to the 
Indians; it caused me to think pretty seri- 
ously whether | was discharging my duty. 
While I do not wish to lay anything in the 
way of other people, I should feel sorry that 
by neglecting what might be required of me, 
the Lord should find it necessary to send 
others to do the service designed for me. 
May my work be done in the day time,—the 
Master’s time. In a letter received from my 
brother, I was informed there seemed no 
prospect of the Friend and his wife who had 
offered, coming to take my place; the news 
was trying to my natural feelings. Oh! for 
resignation to the Divine will. 

1849. Ist mo. 27th. Went to see George 
Johnson, who had been confined to his bed 
for near six weeks from a hurt he had got in 
his knee. I met with J. Curry at Moses 
Snow’s, had a satisfactory opportunity with 
him on the subject of religion. Moses Snow’s 
wife appeared sober and attentive to what 
was said. I returned home pretty well satis 
fied that I went. 

Ist mo. 28. Felt a concern to visit the 
upper end of the reservation; the river being 
high I felt a little discouraged, and went down 
to Jackson Curry’s and Moses Snow’s. They 
had both left home; came back to the school 
house to be a little in the quiet, and to feel 
after what was required, at which time felt 
it right for me to persevere. I went home 
and got William and Hamilton Johnson, who 
quite encouraged me. They could pat my 
pony and sleigh across in the boat. I need- 
ed some encouragement, for I felt a little 
afraid to attempt to cross in the boat, the 
river was so high. My own feelings, from a 
sense of duty, seemed to help me forward. 


difficulty. I felt, I trust, in a degree thank- 
ful that I was favored (to get over) so com- 
fortably. I felt my mind pretty well com- 
posed with a desire, I trust a living desire, 
that I might be kept in my proper place, and 
that I might be enabled to do all that was re- 
quired of me. I called on my way up, and 
got James Jameson for my interpreter. When 
I got to the Council House at Horse Shoe, I 
spoke to some of those who appeared to have 
some management of their meeting or dance, 
for an opportunity of speaking to their peo- 
ple. The next day, George Titus informed 
me that I might have an opportunity in the 
forenoon the next day. I went to Walter 
Thorp’s to stay that night. I felt my mind 
much favore1 with a continued desire that I 
might be enabled to do what my Divine 
Master might be pleased to require. I think 
I was able to feel love to Him, and a good de- 
gree of resignation to his holy will, with feel- 
ings of strong interest in the improvement of 
the Indians, both in spiritual and temporal 
things, and it seemed as if I bad language to 
express my feelings. 
(To be continued.) 


en 


The Cave of Machpelah. 


The object of greatest interest in the Mosque 
at Hebron, is concealed beneath its pavement. 
It is ‘the double cave,” or Machpelah, the 
olgest known burial-place in the world. Here 
the three patriarchs and their wives (except 
Rachel, who is buried beneath a little white 
mosque near Bethlehem) sleep. Joseph’s body, 
too, is said to have been removed thither from 
Shechem, near Jacob's well, where his tomb 
is still shown. There never has been any 
doubt about the identity of the spot. Such 
caves are as everlasting as the hills to which 
they belong. The story of Machpelah is sin- 
gularly touching. With what solemnity and 
carefalness did father Abraham acquire this 
his only property in the Holy Land from his 
heathen friend Ephron, and make it sure for 
ever by that first legal contract recorded in 
history. (Gen. xxiii. 3-20.) The scene comes 
back to us in all its circumstantial details, as 
Dr. Thomson shows so graphically from his 
own experience of bargaining among the Ori- 
entals of the present day. How simple and 
impressive is the record of the successive in- 
terments of the patriarchal families, and the 
burial of enmities between brothers over the 
graves of their fathers: first Sarah was buried 
(Gen. xxiii. 19), then Abraham by Isaac and 
Ishmael (xxv. 9, 10), then Isaac by his sons 
Esau and Jacob (xxxv. 27-29); and last we 
read the dying request of Jacob in Egypt: 
“And he charged them and said unto them, 
Lam to be gathered unto my people: bury 
me with my fathers in the cave that is in the 
field of Ephron the Hittite for a possession of 
a burial-place. There they buried Abraham 
and Sarah his wife; there they buried Isaac 
and Rebekah his wife; and there I buried 
Leahb,”’ xlix. 29-31. 

From the time of its permanent Mussulman 
occupation in 1187 to 1862, the mosque was 
most jealously closed to all bat Mohammedans, 
and the Machpelah is closed still. Previous 
to that year we had but three brief and con- 
fused accounts of stealthy visits, especially 
by a Spanish renegade, Ali Bey. Even the 
Mosque of Omar and the Mosque of Damascus 
were opened to foreigners before that of Heb- 
ron. At last, by a special firman of the Sultan, 


of Wales was admitted to the interior in Janu- 
ary, 1862, the Marquis of Bute in 1866, and 
the crown prince of Prussia in 1869. 

Dean Stanley, who, together with the Prus. 
sian Consul, Dr. Rosen, a learned archeologist, 
accompanied the Prince of Wales, has given 
us @ very interesting account of this visit, 
From it we learn that the patriarchs and their 
wives have separate shrines, enclosed with 
grates or railings, but they are empty ceno. 
taphs or monuments in honor of the dead who 
lie beneath. The shrines of Abraham and 
Jacob were shown to the visitors, but not 
those of their wives. When the gate to the 
shrine of Abraham was thrown open, the 
guardians groaned aloud, and their chief re- 
marked, “ ‘he princes of any other nation 
should have passed over my dead body sooner 
than enter. Butto the eldest son of Queen Vic- 
toria we are willing to accord even this privi- 
lege.” Then he offered an ejaculatory prayer 
to Abraham: “O friend of God, forgive this 
intrusion.” Isaac’s shrine they were not per- 
mitted to enter, for the singular reason that, 
while Abraham, who interceded for the wick. 
ed inhabitants of Sodom and Gomorrah, was 
full of kindness and would overlook an affront, 
Isaac was proverbially jealous, and might re- 
sent the insult. 

The most sacred and interesting part of the 
mosque, the dark subterranean cave itself, 
which contains the remains of the patriarchs, 
was closed to the distinguished visitors, and 
could only be seen through a small hole in 
the pavement. It is uncertain whether even 
the Moslems enter the Machpelah. Once, 
they say, twenty-five hundred years ago, a 
servant of a great king entered, but returned 
‘* blind, deaf, withered, and crippled.” Since 
then the entrance was closed, and only the 
aperture left open, that the holy air may come 
up and a lamp be let down by a chain upon 
the grave.—P. Schaff. 


Infidelity and Crime.—We believe it to be 
susceptible of demonstration that the late ex- 
traordinary and deplorable increase of crime, 
an increase more palpable every day, crowd- 
ing with its record the columns of the public 
prints and sickening tho soul with its endless 
detail and novelty of horror, is largely due to 
the growth of materialism, or what is termed 
infidelity, and that mainly in reaction from 
the skeptical drift of the time lies the path 
of wholesome reform. The fruit of unbelief 
among the upper or wealthy classes is sensu- 
ality. Those classes get to worship instead 
of their Maker the pleasures of the moment. 
They bow down to rich food and fine clothes 
and enervating amusements. They make god- 
desses of women who possess mere physical 
beauty. Their hearts are set on yachts, and 
race-courses, and theatres, and operas. What 
is given, in a word, to gild or soften life, to 
lend grace, and sparkle, and color to the plod 
and monotone of existence, such persons make 
its sole object and aim. Thus they become of 
the earth earthy, and all that is spiritual and 
exalted dries out of their souls. One after 
another the commandments are broken as 
they stand in the way of desire, and a shame- 
ful ruin is left at last in place of what might 
have been a perfect temple; a shattered and 
sated voluptuary in place of a nobly perfected 
human being. 

Among the poorer and less educated ranks 
of society the cant and poison of living only 


We crossed over with comparatively but little!and after a great deal of:trouble, the Prince for the day is even more directly disastroas. 
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The rich can gratify their passions without, |creatare into subjection to it. Now, to feel 
as a rule and in the legal sense, coming in|the power that doth this, and to feel this 
conflict with the rights of others. But the|wrought by the power, this is far beyond all 
needy, unrestrained by any fear of future ac-|talk about justification and righteousness. 
count, and thinking only to eat and drink|Hither would I have thee come, out of the 
since to-morrow they die, drive straight on|talk, out of the outwardness of knowledge, 
tocrime. That this is no idle assertion can|into the thing itself, and into the trueness of 
be abundantly proved. A careful survey of|the now and living knowledge, which is wit- 
the murders, suicides, and other great felonies | nessed here. 

committed in the chief cities of the United| There is a power in Christ to mortify and 
States during the last ten years, shows that|overcome sin in the very root; it is not how- 
a heavy fraction of the perpetrators werejever overcome, but in the revealing of this 
atheists or free thinkers. These unhappy per-|power; nor is the soul justified, but in and by 
sons, persuaded that life is the be-all and the|the working of this power. So that justifi 
end-all here, imagine that in their calculations |cation is not the first thing, but the power of 
they can jump the life to come. A collection |life, in and through which (revealed in Christ) 
of the letters or other papers left by criminals |the soul is both justified and sanctified, through 
when anticipating death, shows a fearful num-|the working of the faith, which is from the 
ber of instances, some of which many readers|power. And here salvation is felt nigh in- 
will recall, of absolute disbelief in the exist-|deed, to those that truly fear the Lord; and 
ence of a God or in any reckoning for wrong |glory dwells in the land which He hath re 
done in this life to be exacted in a future one.|deemed. There, mercy and truth do indeed 
—Evening Post. meet together, and righteousness and peace 
kiss each other. Yea, trath, there, springs 
out of the earth, and righteousness looks down 
from heaven, &c. And here, the heavenly 
place in Christ is sat down in, towards which 
is the travel of the disciple. For saith Christ 
to his disciples, “I go to prepare a place,” 
and “I will come again,” and translate you 
thither. But the disciples do not come to this 
place before their travel, or before any works 
of righteousness which God hath wrought in 
them. 

Therefore he that will be justified by Him 
must abide in the fuith, where the justifica- 
tion is. The Father justifies what is of his 
own life in the Son, and the Son in his life ; 
and the Son justifies what is of the Father in 
us (what is of the Father’s nature, the Fa- 
ther’s spirit, the Father's life), and justifies 
and he that doth not believe in his Spirit, andjus from that, by his blood, from which we 
receives not instruction and help from his|cannot otherwise be justified. Oh, how pre- 
Spirit to believe, cannot believe aright in al whe it is, to see and feel this in the true light, 
































































But we cannot set the manhood above the 
life, and make that the main or chief in the 
work of redemption, and the life and Spirit 
of his Godhead but supporting, enabling, and 
carrying Him up in that great undertaking. 

(To be concluded.) 





A Cincinnati Newsboy. 

John King, of Cincinnati, who has recently 
presented a valuable collection of books to 
the Ciacinnati Public Library, is a remarka- 
ble example of what may be accomplished 
even under unfavorable surroundings, when 
strong determination and untiring persever- 
ance are combined to effect a purpose. 

The Ledger states that he was a farmer's 
son, in Michigan. While still a lad a kick 
from a horse on the left thigh crippled him for 
life. For years he hobbled about on crutches, 
uotil an accident to his other knee put him 
im bed for five years. It was then that he 
developed a passion for reading, devouring 
whatever books came in his way, and, as there 
were but few that did come in his neighbor- 
hood, the purpose of his life to own them for 
himself grew out of his long suffering and 
deprivation of those five years. 

Growing stronger, and with no other capi- 
tal than his crutches, he went to Cincinnati 
and got some work in a tobacco factory. He 
was only able to do such work there as is 
done by children, and the utmost that he 
could make by all his industry was three dol- 
lars a week. Even this little was broken in 
upon when he was taken down with small- 
pox and sent toa hospital for six months. 
Finally he concluded that he could make 
more money as a newsboy, and began to sell 
papers. Whenever he saw a book that he 
thought valuable, and was to be had cheap at 
a book stall, he bought it, and either read it, 
in his leisure hours, or stored it away for the 
time when he should have bis own little home 
and his books on their shelves. 

Some of his savings went in speculation. 
He put some capital, $50, into a broom-mak- 
ing machine, which, it was claimed, could bo 
operated at a handsome profit. In a short 
time, however, the firm failed for $150, and 
poor King went to work to pay off his partner's 
indebtedness as well as his own, io time set- 
tling up all claims. By another venture, sub- 
sequently, he lost $600, half the savings of ten 
years. All this time, however, the book buy- 
ing went on. 

Recently a fire in the old building in which 
he lives put his precious books in danger, and 
changed his plans. He bad intended to give 
his collection to the Public Library after his 
death, but, concluding that another time the 
building might burn down entirely, with all 
his books in it, he wrote a modest note to the 
librarian asking him to find space for a thou- 
sand volumes. When his boxes and shelves 
came to be unpacked, however, these were 
found to number over 2500 books. In fact, 
the furniture of his room was altogether books, 
excepting a small bed, a stand and a stove. 
About two hundred favorite volumes over 
and above the twenty-five hundred, he re- 
served for his own use, and began the next 
day to buy others, meaning that the collec- 
tion should go on until death. 

John King is a secretary of the Newsboys’ 
Union. He stands at his corner selling papers, 


Letter of Isaac Penington. 

To the friend.of Francis Fines: Friend,— 
After some. deep exercise of spirit concerning 
thee, under great grief of heart for thee, b 
felt a constraint of love, forcing these follow- 
ing considerations from me, to lay before thee. 

As fur William Penn, thou didst not make 
mention of him to me in thy former letter. 
And as to thy charge upon him, that he 
denies the “ Trinity,” redemption by Christ’s 
blood, and imputed righteousness, thou mayest 
read his apology touching those things, which 
it is just thou shouldst seriously weigh, as in 
God’s sight; and then perhaps thou wilt not 
so resolutely charge him as now thou dost. 

Christ is made unto us righteousness, by 
faith in his blood, and by faith in his Spirit ; 


blood. All that is of Christ is righteous; all|where the blood of Christ cleanseth from all 
that is of Christ, the righteous and holy root,|sin! Here is no covenant for us of ourselves 
is righteous and holy, wherever it is found.|to perform; but the true self-denial is wit- 
And by Christ, that which is truly holy and|nessed, wherein the covenant is performed ; 
righteous is brought up in us, and we forgiven |and Christ the life, Christ the power, Christ 
and washed from our sins and iniquities for|the righteousness and wisdom of God, work- 
his name’s sake. And the receiving of the/ing all in us; and we gathered into Him, and 
pardon of sins is precious, and the bringing|living and working io Him, by the faith which 
forth in the new life is precious also. is of Him. And here is free-will indeed, even 
I am satisfied in God’s Spirit, that that|of the will which was bound and captivated 
which I have written in the last I sent to|before. And here is the election known, which 
thee, is the sum and substance of true re-jobtains; and the obedience and sufferings of 
ligion; the sum and substance whereof doth| Christ, not looked upon as superfluous, but 
not stand in getting a notion of Christ's righte-|highly prized, and looked upon as of inesti- 
ousness, but in feeling the power of the endless | mable value. 
life, receiving the power, and being changed| Do wecry up works against the workman ? 
by the power. And where Christ is, there is}man’s grace and righteousness against God’s? 
his righteousness. He that hath the Son hath |conformity to Christ against Christ? or make 
life and righteousness; but he that hath not|a Christ, a righteousness, a Saviour of our con- 
the Son hath not life nor righteousness. Andjformity? Oh! how wilt thou do, when God 
where Christ is not, there is not his righteous-|shall plead with thee for these things! Also 
ness ; but only a notion thereof, from appre-|that charge of thine on us, that we deny the 
hensions formed out of the Scriptures by|person of Christ, and make Him nothing but 
man’s wisdom, which should be destroyed. I|a light or notion, a principle in the heart of 
would not have thy knowledge here, nor thy|man, is very unjust and untrue; for we own 
standing here, nor thy faith here; but in the|that appearance of Him in his body of flesh, 
truth and life itself. his sufferings and death, and his sitting at the 
Christ was anointed and sent of God, a|Father’s right hand in glory: but then we 
Saviour, to destroy the works of the devil, to|affirm, that there is no true knowledge of 
break down all rule and authority contrary|Him, or union with Him, but in the seed or 
to God in man; for his work is in the heart.|principle of bis life in the heart; and that 
There He quickens, there He raiseth, there!therein He appears, subdues sin, and reigns|crutch in hand, from five o'clock to eight 
He brings into death that which is to die,|over it, in those that understand and submit every morning, aod from four to six each 
raising the seed immortal, and bringing the'to the teaching and government of his Spirit.'afternoon. He lived for years on tho fixed 










































































sum of twenty-five cents a day, resolving not 
to go beyond it. He says he thought the 
matter over and concluded that “it made no 
difference whether | spent a!l or saved part, 
my living would be what most people would 
term wretched. 
thing, no difference how little, every day, 
until I had enough to keep me.” And, al- 
though he has not arrived at the goal of his 
financial ambition, which is “an income of a 
dollar a day” to retire on, he has managed to 
get much good and do good out of his other 
investment in books. 


te 
For “The Friend.” 


Letters of James Emlen. 
(Continued from page 395.) 

“9th mo. 1855. * * * I am not sur 
prised to find thou felt so much for that dear 
child; I felt as thongh I would gladly take 
her in and give her a home amongst congenial 
Friends ; but had my doubts about her situa- 
tion being really bettered, in best things, by 
being here. I felt about her much as thou 
expressed ; as though the Good Hand was 
leading her about and instracting her, and I 
thought it very possible it might be best that 
she should remain under the same special 
care, until the way opened with clearness for 
hertoleave. I acknowledge that the thought 
of her going to Westtown and being under 
the tender care and notice of some of the dear 
Friends who reside there and who visit there 
occasionally, did feel pleasant, and I encour. 
aged both her and her mother to visit the 
school and see how it felt. * * * I re- 
membered what a most agreeable asylum 
Westtown became to my dear companion, 
when under great affliction and bereavement, 
and such I know it has been to others beside 
her. It isa place where one may profitably 
enter as a teacher and scholar at the same 
time. 

‘We had W. and E. Evans with us a few 
days very acceptably. 

“T have thought a great deal about 
in this his first engagement. P. Passmore has 
gone with him. It seems to be a great thing 
to discern the true Shepherd’s voice when 
there are so many voices claimimg to be his. 
I do not doubt thou feels it so. * * * I 
can but desire that the enemy of our Society 
and of all religion, may yet be thwarted in 
his aims to shipwreck us wholly. * * * I 
feel a hope that I may adopt the language 
used by some, ‘faint, yet pursuing.’ Didst 
thou say any thing to ——, to encourage her 
remaining as she is till the right time is seen 
for her release; ‘He that believeth, maketh 
not haste.’ She may have an important ser- 
vice in that land of captivity. ‘His reward 
is with Him and his work before Him.’ A suc- 
cession of fruitful seasons may follow the 
years of patience and hope. . . . 

“Tt was always a pleasant circumstance to 
me to visit in ——’s family, and has continued 
to be so since the members thereof have been 
separated. Quietness and inwardness of spirit 
is an example much needed in these days. 
* * * The years of plenty are past, but 
they have had their service, and the years of 
famine may be needed that Joseph be made 
governor over all the land of Egypt.” 

Speaking of one of his little grandsons— 
who lives out West where there was no meet- 
ing of Friends to attend —requesting his 
mother ‘‘to sit down with him and let them 
hold a quiet little meeting.” One present 
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leaving the room he remarked, “ Oh, is it not 
too bad!” Such a little incident seems to 
show the value of silent waiting, and how 
possible it is for very young children to learn 
something ion this most excellent school. He 


I determined to save some-|takes them in his arms and blesses them. 


neunsiliflenamen 
For “The Friend.” 
The following lines appeared in this Jour- 
nal some years ago; but at the suggestion of 
a friend, they are re-copied for it; feeling 
them to be much more fitting for some of us, 
than they were for the pure spirit of their 
author—who was removed by death within 
the year which fullowed their publication. 


EVENING SORROW. 


I am mourning to-night for a day that is gone, 
That no future time can recall, 

A prize beyond value, so lately my own, 
But ah, I have squandered it all! 


’Tis not that I’ve idled my time all away, 
I’ve tried to be diligent still ; 

At the work that was needful I’ve labored to-day 
With a cheerful and earnest good will. 


I’ve been faithful to all that could claim me below, 
But Oh! to our Father above, 

Choked up with the weeds, very heavy and slow, 
Has been the sweet current of Love. 


When I rose with the lark in the rosy-hued morn, 
I forgot the Creator of light; 

When I saw the dew glinting the grass and the corn, 
I forgot who had given me sight. 


And all through the day, I’ve accepted the gifts, 
That round me ¢o plentiful fall, 

But not with a heart that in gratitude lifts 
All praise to the Giver of all. 


And in my own heart I’ve not hearkened to hear 
The voice that would warn me of ill; 
Neglecting the Saviour so graciously near, 
And now, will He bear with me still ? 


Forgive me, dear Saviour, in sorrow I pray, 
And strengthen my heart with Thy love, 
To love Thee, look to Thee, and walk in the way 
That leads to Thy presence above! 
Mary K. PassMoreE. 
Tenth mo. 27th, 1866. 


Selected. 
OVER AND OVER AGAIN, 


Over and over again, 
No matter which way I turn, 
I always find in the book of life, 
Some lesson I have to'learn. 
I must take my turn at the mill, 
I must grind out the golden grain, 
I must work at my task with resolute will, 
Over and over again. 


We cannot measure the need 
Of even the tiniest flower, 
Nor check the flow of the golden sands 
That run through a single hour; 
But the morning dews must fall, 
And the sun and the summer rain 
Must do their part, and perform it all 
Over and over again. 


Over and over again, 
The brook through the meadow flows, 
All over and over again 
The ponderous mill-wheel goes ; 
Once doing will not suffice, 
Though doing be not in vain ; 
And a blessing failing us once or twice, 
May come if we try again. 


The path that has once been trod, 
Is never so rough to the feet ; 
And the lesson we once have learned, 
Is never so hard to repeat. 
Though sorrowful tears must fall, 
And the heart to its depths be riven, 
With storm and tempest we need them all 
To render us meet for heaven. 


Selected. 
THE CORN AND THE LILIES. 

Said the Corn to the Lilies: 

“ Press not near my feet. 
You are only idlers, 

Neither Corn nor Wheat. 
Does one earn a living 

Just by being sweet ?” 


Naught answered the Lilies, 
Neither yea nor nay, 

Only they grew sweeter 
All the livelong day. 

And at last the Teacher 
Chanced to come that way. 


While his tired disciples 
Rested at his feet, 

And the proud Corn rustled 
Bidding them to eat, 

“ Children,” said the Teacher, 
“The life is more than meat. 


“ Consider the Lilies, 
How beautiful they grow! 
Never king had such glory, 
Yet no toil they know.” 
Oh, happy were the Lilies 
That He loved them so! 
E. A. Braddock. 


A Child Siwel.—3ome years ago a Pacific 
steamer took fire. The burning’ vessel was 
headed for the shore, which was not far dis- 
tant. The only thought of the passengers 
was self-preservation. One man, who was 
returning from California with a treasure of 
old, the result of years of toil and sacrifice, 
had ‘just buckled his belt containing his gold 
around him, and was preparing to leap into 
the water and swim to the shore, when he 
was addressed by a little girl: 

‘Sir, can you swim ?” said she. 

" Yes, my child,” responded the man. 

“ And won't you please, sir, save me?” 
The request sent a thrill to his heart. He 
knew he could not save the child and his gold, 
too. One or both must be lost. It was a 
question to’ be decided in a moment—a ques- 
tion which involved the saving of a life or the 
loss of the savings of his life. It was an in- 
stantaneous but ‘mighty struggle. Yet man- 
hood, humanity, self-sacrifice conquered. He 
unbuckled his belt. He cast his gold aside. 
He took the little child in his arms and 
plunged into the water. A child was saved, 
but the gold was lost.—Selected. 


War.—Will the rulers of the earth, and 
they that promote wars never lift up the veil 
which conceals the amount of misery and un- 
happiness they bring on themselves, and en- 
tail on their posterity, by bowing down and 
worshipping the frightful idol of war! Will 
they never think of these things? The career 
of even the most successful conqueror ought 
to be deeply deplored, for lowering the tone 
of a nation’s morality, which years of patient 
teaching will hardly rectify, and causing a 
drain on its resources which an age of pros- 
perity will scarcely redeem. And though 
sovereigns unite to entwine the laurels for 
his brow—though senators applaud him ia 
strains of the highest eloquence — though 
priests extol his virtues to the very heavens, 
and the infatuated multitude hail him asa 
demigod—the inscription, Here lies a man of 
Blood, should be deeply engraven on the 
warrior’s tomb. 


The root of religion is the fear of God ; the 
rule of religion is the law of God; the motive 


of religion is the love of God; the end of re- 
ligion is to glorify God and enjoy him forever. 
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Religious [tems, &e, 

Women’s Preaching.—Among the evidences 
of increasing light in the Christian world as 
to the right of woman as well as man to enter 
into the work of the ministry, when called 
thereto by the Head of the Charch, we find 
in the Tunker organ ( The Primitive Christian), 
ao argument on this subject by one of its 
fomale correspondents. This writer refers to 
Miriam the prophetess, who sang a song of 
triumph to the Lord because He had rescued 
the Israelites from the Egyptian host—to 
Deborah, who raised the voice of thanksgiv- 
ing for deliverance from the oppression of the 
Canaanites—-to Hannah and to Huldah the 
prophetess, whom king Josiah consulted in 


from thence to Boston. He was educated at 
Amherst College, and on his return to his na- 
tive land was offered a lucrative position as 
interpreter. Thig he declined in order to 
preach the gospel. 

The pastor of a Methodist church in Flor- 
ence, Italy, writes that Count Andre de la 
Ville, a poet of merit and a man of great learn- 
ing and a prelate of the Pontifical Court, has 
abjured Catholicism and joined the Italian 
Methodist Episcopal Church. He is an as- 
tronomer of some note. 

Truth- Teller is the name of a Sioux Indian 
recently convince i of Christianity in Dakota 
Territory under the teachings of Bishop Hare, 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. The 


the time of the ancient Jews. She speaks of|bishop assures the Evening Post that the fol- 


the prophecy of Joel, that in the Gospel dis- 
pensation, “your sons and your daug ters 
shall prophesy,”—of Anna who spake of Jesus 
“to ull them that looked for redemption in 
Israel”—and of Corist’s command to Mary, 
“Go to my brethren and say unto them, I 
ascend unto my Father and unto your Father, 
and to my God and to your God.” The lan- 
guage of Paul, “ Let your women keep silence 
in the churches,” she compares with his cau- 
tion (rendered necessary by the customs of 


lowing account is strictly correct: “Upon 
the occasion of the bishop’s visit, and at one 
of his councils with the Indians, who had 
gathered to hear the great spirit-man talk, 
Trath-Teller, who was present, suddenly arose 
in the midst of the people and advanced to 
the front, shook hands with the bishop, and 
then, stepping back a few feet and drawing 
himself up to his full height, in a clear, ring- 
ing voice, which at once indicated the deep 
earnestness and bravery of the man, he de 


the time), against uncovering the heads of|clared his purpose to abandon all Indian ways 


women when they pray or prophesy, with bis 
references in the Epistle to the Philippians to 


“those women which labored with me in the| 


gospel,” and with his commendation of Pris- 
cilla as one of his “helpers in Christ Jesus,” 
xho indeed ‘expounded unto Apollos the way 
of God more perfectly.” From these premises 


and to adopt those of the white man—to give 
lap all heathen rites and ceremonies, and wor- 
ship only the God of civilization; and then, 
to attest his sincerity, took from a scalp-lock 
a war eagle feather—that ensign of bravery 
and of many years of savagery—and handing 
it over to the bishop, said: ‘I give to you this 





she draws the sound conclusion that the| war eagle feather; take it, and keep it in re- 
Apostle Paul did not design to prohibit wo-|membrance of the words of Truth-Teller ; 


men from preaching the gospel. 


and then, with an eloquent impressiveness 


Long Prayers.—The Primitive Christian, in| that touched my heart as it never was touched 
commenting on thissubject, thinksit advisable | before, he presented the bishop with the dram 


to “always stop when done. 
strictly adhered to we would have but few 
long prayers.” 

Famine-orphans of India.-— The Christian 
Standard (Methodist) publishes an interest- 
ing letter from an East Indian correspondent 
describing the efforts used by himself and 


If this rule wasjof the Order of the Grass Dance, and con- 


tinued, ‘1 part with the feather and the drum, 
and all Indian ways forever, and with them 
give to you my body and my soul.,’”’ 





The Bronze Doors of Nineveh. 
A writer in The Christian Advocate informs 


others to care for some of the neglected chil-|of a remarkable discovery recently made by 
dren whose parents perished in the famine of} Hormuzd Rassam among the ruins at Nine- 


1876-7-8. In the Third month of this year, 
seeing numbers of them along the line of the 
railway, ‘naked, sore, scabby, dirty, corpse- 


like beings, and yet alive,’’ a statement of| 


their condition was made through the “Guar- 
dian,” with an intimation of a willingness to 
take care of them, if the means were fur- 
nished. As money came in the children were 
gathered together, twenty at first, and by 4th 
mo. 23d, fifty had been taken care of at Goal- 
burga. As each body of recruits was received 
the facts were published in the “ Guardian,” 
and the responses were so liberul, that when 
the letter was written (6th mo. 4th), those 
having charge of the movement were erecting 
permanent bungalows to accommodate 600 
children. 

The Influence of Tracts.—A Japanese evan- 
gelist, Joseph Neshima by name, who is now 
doing a noble work among his countrymen, 
found, when a boy, two tracts—one about 
America, the other on Christianity. On read- 
ing these he was filled with the desire to go 
to America and become a Christian. This! 


veh. He was engaged excavating at Balawat, 
‘aboat nine miles northeast of Nimrud, where 
he uncovered a pdir of enormous folding- 
doors, twenty-two feet in height and sixteen 


Imgur Beli, and are of extraordinary work- 
manship. They were of cedar wood, covered 


feet wide. They belonged to the palace of) 





recording and explaining the events depicted. 
This is certainly a remarkable discovery. No 
similar monument has before been discovered, 
and no representation of such a kind is to bo 
found on the sculptures brought from Ancient 
Assyria. Hence its great value cannot be 
overestimated to the antiquary, philologist, 
and ethnologist. Earlier discoveries had as- 
sured us that the Assyrians were the equals 
of the Chinese in ivory work, of the Venetians 
in beautiful colored glass-ware, of the Jews in 
rich embroidery, and of the Japanese in small 
specimens of bronze. And it is also well- 
known that in their marvelous bass-reliefs 
they excelled all other nations. On the ala- 
baster walls of the royal palaces, the Assy- 
rian artist scalptured in relief flowing rivers 
abounding in fish, mountains covered with 
trees, foreign lands wherein victories were 
achieved, walled cities which had been storm- 
ed, triumphal processions with long lines of 
captives, hunting scenes on land and water, 
curious animals and rare flowers, men and 
women, and the annals of the empire. But 
this elaborate and extensive bronze-work is a 
new feature of that old civilization. 

So highly valued is this unique specimen 
of Assyrian art, that, after careful cleansing 
and reconstruction, it will be reproduced in 
a series of plates, under the superintendence 
of Samuel Birch, keeper of the Oriental De- 
partment of the British Museum. 





A Cure for Slander.—The following very 
homely, but singularly instructive lesson is 
by St. Philip Neri: 

A lady presented herself to him ono day, 
accusing herself of being given to slander. 
“Do you frequently fall into this fault?” in- 
quired he; “ Yes, father, very often,” replied 
the penitent. “My dear child,” said Philip, 
“your fault is great, but the mercy of God is 
still greater ; for your penance, do as follows: 
Go to the nearest market, and purchase a 
chicken just killed, and still covered with 
feathers ; you will then walk to a certain dis- 
tance, plucking the bird as you go along; 
your walk finished, you will return to me.” 

Accordingly she repaired to the market, 
bought the fowl and set out on the journey, 
plucking it as she went along, as she had 
been ordered to do. 

In a short time she returned, anxious to 
tell of her exactness in accomplishing her 
penance, and desiring to receive some expla- 
nation of one so singular. 

‘‘Ah” said Philip, “you have been very 


with bronze plates nailed horizontally across | faithful to the first part of my orders; now 
each leaf of the gates, one end being turned /dqo the second part, and you will be cured. 
round the posts upon which the doors revolv-| Retrace your steps; pass through all the places 
ed. They exhibit in double bands, each six|you have traversed, and gather up, one by 
inches broad, a complete pictorial record of| one, all the feathers that you have scattered.” 


the historical events of the first nine years of 
the reign of Shalmaneser II., who lived 859 
years B. C., and whose invasions into the 
Holy Land are recorded in 2 Kings, xvii, 3-6, 








* But, father,” exclaimed the poor woman, 
‘that is impossible. I cast the feathers care- 
lessly on every side; the wind carried them 
in every direction ; how can | recover them?” 


and xviii, 9-12. He was a mighty warrior,| « Well, my child,” replied he, “so it is 
and during the twenty seven years of his! with your words of slander ; like the feathers 
reign he led in person twenty-three expedi-| which the wind has scattered, they have been 


tions, and traversed the entire country be-| wafted in many direetions; call them back 
tween the Persian Gulf and Mount Niphates,| now, if you can. Go sin no more.” 


and between the Zagros Mountains and the sseeneutilippaiinms 
Mediterranean. On these bronze doors are} Southern Violence.—The Methodist Advocate, 
represented, in beautifal relievo, the king with |of Atlanta, Georgia, publishes a long series of 





was at a period when any native caught leav-|his army on the march, his battles, sieges,'outrageous acts of violence and murder com- 
| y ges, g 


ing Japan was put to death. The Japanese triumphal processions, containing hundreds mitted on ministers of the Methodist Episco- 
boy, undeterred by the danger, secreted him- of figures; the torture of prisoners, captives pal Church, since the close of the war, in 
self on a vessel and escaped to China, and bearing presents to the king, and inscriptions various Southern States, from South Carolina 
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to Arkansas. The motive in most or all of | Beasley at Great Egg Harbor, had been sub- 


these cases is supposed to arise from opposi- 
tion to their Church relations or political in- 
fluence. In connection with this subject, it 
prints a letter from A. 8S. Lakin, the Presiding 
Elder of one of the Alabama Districts, detail- 
ing a conversation with one of the officers of 
their church who had formerly been in con- 
nection with the Kuklux Klan, which says 
that one dark night, the klan dragged a bayou 
on the Chattahoochee River, in Alabama, and 
brought up sixteen dead bodies of persons 
whom they had murdered and thrown into 
the water. These were buried for fear they 
might rise and betray their murderers. 


puedtiegeeone 
Natural History, Science, &c. 

The Boring Sponge.—In 1871 a vessel laden 
with marble was sunk in Long Island Sound, 
and according to Professor Verrill, the boring 
sponge has penetrated the exposed parts of 
the blocks for a depth of two or three inches 
from the surface. The canals or tunnels ina 
specimen of this marble vary from one-fourth 
to an hundredth of an inch and less in diame- 
ter; and are coated within with a thin film 
of dried flesh of a brown color, which was 
orange-colored in life. The needie-shaped 
spicules are plainly visible under a one-fifth 
inch lens, and are siliceous. The specimen 
shows, in what appears to have been the inner 
portion of the block, a series of large branch- 
ing canals which connect freely with each 
other in the most irregular way imaginable. 

Bowerbank mentions an affiliated species 
which is parasitic on a sea-weed, boring or 
dissolving away the soft parts and allowing 
the harder fibrous structures to remain as a 
means of support. 


sequently destroyed by an accumulation of 
mud. The shells of the dead oysters, which 
were of large size and in great number, in the 
course of two years were so completely riddled 
by the boring Cliona, that they could be crush- 
ed with the utmost ease, whereas without the 
agency of this sponge tho dead shells might 
have remained in their soft muddy bed devoid 
of sand and pebbles, undecomposed perhaps 
for a century. 

In aspecimen of the common oyster recently 
examined, the substance of the shell was 
thoroughly cavernated, so as to render it ex- 
tremely brittle and readily crushed ; in fact 
theinner table of theshell left standing showed 
a great number of elevations within where 
theintruding parasite had been kept out by the 
oyster, which had deposited new layers of cal- 
careous matter at these places, so as to give 
rise to the elevations spoken of. 

Evidence of the presence of the boring 
sponge may very frequently be noticed in 
shells of oysters brought to the markets, 
though it often appears as if the parasite had 
left its work incomplete, being killed on its 
post.—Am. Nat. 

Controlling Horses by Means of Electricity — 


subduing vicious horses. By the process 
adopted intractable animals given to biting, 
kicking, rearing, &., are rendered inoffensive, 
and submit peaceably to be groomed and har- 
nessed. To obtain this result a weak current 
of electricity is passed into the mouth of the 
horse, each time it becomes restive. The will 
of the animal seems almost annihilated. The 
current is produced by a small induction ma- 


Dr. Schmidt observes that a large portion of|chine, the wires of which communicate with 


the coasts of the Mediterranean and Adriatic 
Seas is composed of calcareous material which, 
from its tendency to become eroded, has a 
broken, jagzed aspect, giving it a peculiar and 
often attractive appearance. Ofsuch broken, 
Dalmatian coast, one can certainly measure off 
some thousands of miles of strand, and where it 
does not descend too abruptly, large and small 
stones and fragments of rocks cover the ground. 
One can scarcely pick up one of these billions 
of stones without finding it more or less per- 
forated with holes and eroded by Cliona (bor- 
ing sponge), often to such a degree that the 
spongy remains of the apparently solid stone 
may be crushed by the hand. 


The mode of distribution and extension of 


the sponge indicate that a process of chemical 
solution is the real agent at work in erosion. 
Of the exact constitution of this corrosive fluid, 
we, however, as yet know nothing. The im- 
portance of the boring sponge in helping to 
effect the re-distribation of matter, does not 
consist in comminating the stone into parti- 
cles, but in dissolving it as sugar is dissolved 
in a glass of water, and mingling it with the 
sea-water in this dissolved condition. 
this solution the innumerable shell-fish take 
the mineral materials which mingle with their 
blood, and from which they are deposited as 
new layers on the shell, which, when the 
animal dies, either is also finally re-dissolved 
by the sponge, or falls to the bottom of the 
sea as a contribution to the earth’s strata of 
future ons. 

Dr. Leidy observes in regard to the agency 
of this organism in disintegrating the shells 
of dead mollusks, that an extensive bed of 


oysters which had been planted by Thomas! but upon going out next morning, instead of von Chauvin. 


the bit of the bridle.—Zeisure Hour. 

An incident interesting to students of natu- 
ral history occurred a few days ago at a resi- 
dence. In front of the house a small tree is 
growing, in which an oriole some time ago 
took up its abode, building a nest, and evinc- 
ing an intention to raise a family. The owner 
of the house has a spaniel, over which he has 
shot innumerable game birds within a few 
years past. From the time the oriole began 
to build its nest, it exbibited a marked anti- 
pathy to the dog, flying at him boldly when- 
ever he came in front of the house, and peck- 
ing him uotil he retired from the field. This 
occurred several times, the bird always com- 
ing off victorious. Of late the oriole has shown 
more objection than common to the dog, per- 
haps because there are now some young ones 
in the nest. One day the unhappy spaniel 
came out to lie on the front steps, but was 
not allowed to enjoy his rest unbroken: for 
the oriole swept down on him, pecked his 
back, flapped his wings in his eyes, and made 
it so uncomfortable for him that {the dog ran 
into the house. But his trouble did not end 


Oat of|there, for the bird went into the house after 


him, beating him continually. 

The Tullahassee Floridian, of a recent date, 
says: “ We are ivfurmed that a gentleman 
residing in Wakulia County, by the name of 
Cox, who is cultivating a small farm, upon 
arising one morning last week was surprised 
to find that during the night his residence 
had been changed from a region where water 
could not be seen to the border of a lake. 
When he retired the evening before his house 
was far away from any pond, lake, or river, 


The General Omnibas Company of Paris has 
for some time past made use of electricity for 


his garden, an immense sink, fifty or sixty 
yards square, filled with water, ranning up 
within eighteen or twenty feet of his resi, 
dence, met his gaze. During the night this 
transformation occurred, leaving not even a 
vestige of the tallest pine trees, which were 
standing in their full majesty only twelve 
hours before. These sinks, however, are not 
unfrequent in that county, It has only beeng 
short time since that a sink occurred near 
Lavender’s Mill, more remarkable than the 
one alluded to above, in that it occurred upon 
the very top of a hill—one of the highest 
points of land in that county, 

A revenue officer in Binghamton, N. Y, 
has been severely poisoned about his face and 
hands by revenue stamps. One day while 
the weather was very hot, and he was per. 
spiring freely, he stamped and cancelled the 
stamps on a large number of cigar-boxes. 
Green dust flew from the stamps and covered 
his hands and wrists, and a handkerchief used 
by him for wiping his face and neck also be- 
came filled with the dust. The result wasa 
severe and deep poisoning wherever the dust 
touched. 

A barn swallow has built its nest under the 
guard of the steamer Mary Powell, and rides 
daily between Poughkeepsie and New York, 

Camels.—A herd of camels was driven here 
from Nevada, says the Yuma Sentinal, nearly 
two years ago. Finding no profitable work 
for them, their owners turned them loose 
along the Gila to the eastward of Yuma, 
There they have been living and breeding, 
looking fat and sleek all the time. For a 
while they were in danger of extermination. 
Whenever they put in an appearance along 
the wagon road they frightened mules and 
horses beyond the control of the drivers. 
They soon carned the hatred of teamsters, 
some of whom acquired a habit of shooting 
camels at sight. Since, however, the railroad 
has been delivering freight at Adonde, the 
road along the Gila has been comparatively 
abandoned by teamsters.—Am. Naturalist. 

Diamonds.—The district of Shantong in 
China, contains diamond deposits, but the 
stones in which the diamonds are found are 
generally very small—rarely the size of a pea. 
The following singular artifice is resorted to 
by the Chinese to obtain them. Men wear- 
ing large and thick boots made of straw walk 
in the sand of the valleys and water-courses. 
The diamonds, generally rugose and angular 


‘in form, penetrate into the straw and remain 


fixed there. Afterwards the boots are col- 
lected and burned, and the precious stones 
are found among the ashes.—Eng. Mechanic. 

Peculiar Honey.—In Ethiopia there is found 
in subterranean cavities (according to M. 
Villiers), 2» honey made without wax by an 
insect resembling a large mosquito. This 
honey is called tazma. The natives use it to 
cure throat disease. The composition is like 
that of ordinary honey, but it differs in the 
absence of cane sugar.—Am. Naturalist. 

The Axolotl.—The axolotl is a lizard-like 
animal that inhabits a shallow salt lake in 
Mexico. It ases its gills in breathing. Some- 
times it comes out on dry land, making use 
of its lungs and trying to catch worms for 
food. It is said occasionally to cast its gills 
and become a permanent resident of the land, 
though this is not its usual habit. Chambers’: 
Journal quotes from Dr. Wilson’s Leisure Hour 
Studies the experiments of Fraulein Marie 
She succeeded by dint of care 
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and patience in enticing five specimens from frequent in such situations, consumption made 
their native waters by gradually inuring them|its appearance. 


On the above article our medical critic 


There are, of 
The 


Summer-boarding.—In seeking a summer 


Of|home, “the Journal of Health recommends a 


out wounding their self-respect, can wear the 
plainest, loosest clothing they possess; be 
under no necessity to dress but once in twenty- 
four hours, when they first get up in the moro- 
ing; and need nothing when they wish to go 
out of doors, but a sun-bonnet and a loose, 
The shoes should have soles 
nearly balf an inch thick, with cork lining 


One.who can go out thus easily, ‘“ will be 
far more apt to take a turn round the farm, 
to go to the spring-house, to gather eggs in 
the barn, to feed the chickens, to go a berry- 
ing, to visit the orchard, to pick berries for 
desserts, to watch the dairy-maid, to go out 
to the harvest field and smell the new-mown 
It adds the 
advice to eat nothing except at the three 
regular meals of the day, and get all the sleep 
possible during the hours of darkness. 





Letter from R. Shackleton to D. C. 


Ballitore, 17th of 8th mo. 1775. 

My Dear Cousin,—It is true there is an in- 
effectual bemoaning, and a looking the wrong 
way for help; but there is also a time and a 
season and a freedom in which we may un- 
bosom ourselves, in some degree, to our inti- 
mate friends, and sometimes not unprofitably, 
deep calling untodeep. For my part, I know 
no better way, than diligently to keep up the 
watch unto prayer and to wait in simplicity 
for the operation of the Spirit of Trath to 
appear in its own way and manner, and do 
its present office according to the present oc. 
casion, for manifold isthe grace of God. This, 
with a faithful, honest discharge of what we 
are made sensible to be our duty, is the way, 
and the only way, for us to gather strength, 
and get the better of our many infirmities; 
both of flesh and spirit; at least, 1 have so 
learned ; I wish I could always practise. It 
may sometimes not be of much use any way 
to dwell too long and often on the contem- 
plation of the degenerate state of our religious 
Society. When this view is brought before 
us in the vision of light, it is good; it is pro- 
ductive of humbling baptism in sympathy 
with the oppressed seed, and of strong cries 
for its deliverance; but if we look at this 
declension with the eye of human wisdom 
only, we may be much deceived, and pierce 
ourselves with sorrows of our own making as 
well as heat ourselves with sparks of our own 
kindling. There may be many of the Lord’s 
anointed at present hid among the stuff, who, 
when they are in due time brought forth, will 
appear taller, by the head and shoulders, in 
religious stature, than the generality of their 
brethren; and many goodly personages who 
are like eldest brothers and heirs-apparent in 
the family, yet are known by Him who sees 
the heart, to have forfeited the pre-eminence 


) 
’ to a terrestrial existence. The animals were 
; highly refractory as far as their feeding was| makes the following criticism : “ This, in the 
' concerned ; but their objections to diet when! main, is undoubtedly correct. 
) under experimentation were overcome by the|course, exceptions in individual cases. 
J ingenious method of thrusting a live worm |air of the Adirondack mountain region of New 
t into the mouth; whilst by pinching the tail) York has proved of great value in many cases 
A of the worm, it was made to wriggle so far|of pulmonary disease.” 
ct down the amphibian’s throat, that the animal 
° was compelled to swallow the morsel. 
n the five subjects on which the patience of|quiet country place, where the women, with- 
Mi Fraulein von Chauvin was exercised, three 
died, after a life of nearly fifty days on land. 
4 At the period of their death, however, their 
d gills and tail-fins were much redaced as com- 
@ pared with the normal state of these organs. 
Y The two surviving axolotls, however, behaved 
0 in the most satisfactory manner. Gills and|light shawl. 
a. tail-fins grew small, apparently by an actual 
d process of drying and shrivelling through | inside. 
d contact with the outer air. The animals 
© moulted or shed their skins several times; 
& and finally, as time passed, the gills and tail- 
st fin wholly disappeared; the gill-opening be- 
came closed ; the flattened tail of the axolotls 
he was replaced by a rounded appendage; the 
os eyes became large; and ultimately, with the 
kk, development of a beautiful brownish-black hue|hay, gather wild flowers, &c.” 
re and gloss on the skin, varied with yellow spots 
ly on the under parts, the axolotis assumed the 
rk garb and guise of a land newt. 
a Curious Astronomical Error.-—Otto Struve, 
ig, astronomer at the Imperial Observatory of 
a 8t. Petersburg, has discovered that in all his 
oD. observations of stars carried on during thirty- 
ng five years there is a systematic error. He has 
nd ascertained the amount of error by measure- 
rs. mentsof artificial stars, and can therefore make 
rs, the necessary corrections to his long series of 
ng observations. He supposes the error arises 
ad from certain peculiarities of the eyes.—Cham- 
he bers’ Journal. 
ely The Fibre of Nettle—Attempts have been 
4 made from time to time to make use of the 
in nettle, Urtica utilis, in money and weaving. 
the The plant grows largely in India; but the 
are difficulty of separating the fibre from the 
08. tough outer skin has hitherto prevented its 
to introduction as an article of commerce. The 
ar Indian Government with a view to encourage 
alk § invention, offered a prize of £5000 for an effi- 
303, cient nettle-fibre cleaning-machine. — Cham- 
lav ff bers’ Journal. 
ae Climate for Consumptives.—A recent medical 
col- | writer says, that consumptive people do not 
nes 7 need the warm, damp, vapor-laden atmosphere 
mic. 7 of Cuba, and Florida, but the cool, dry, still 
und | sir of high latitudes. A man in consumption 
M. will more certainly get well in Greenland than 
By, in the West Indies. Dr. Kane was an invalid 
rhis | in the waters of the Gulf of Mexico, in sum- 
t to mer. Many considered him doomed for con- 
like | sumption. In six months he was in Green- 
the J land, and after remaining there several years; 
; exposed to all the rigors of the Arctic seas, 
like J he returned in better health than he had 
‘@ 10 | known for several years. 
nes In connection with this subject we remem- 
use | ber the remark made to us by a physician 
for | who practised in Susquehanna Co., Pa., on 
gills the high plateau of the head waters of the 
and, Delaware, that consumption was almost un- 
bers’ 1 known there, and he believed never orginated 
Hour # in that section; but that as soon as we de. 
— scended into the valleys of the rivers, so as 






to come within the reach of the fogs that are 





of their birth-right, and not to merit the rank 


which they are found to assume. Let us, my 
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beloved friend, make it our principal care and 
endeavor, to get a settlement in a quiet and 
still habitation, taking diligent heed to our- 
selves that our own hearts and hands be kept 
clean, and simply doing, according to the best 
ability afforded, that little portion of the 
great work which appears to be our proper 
business ; so shall we witness that peace and 
tranquillity of mind which cannot be enjoyed 
but as our obedience keeps pace with knowl- 
edge, and be freed from a numberless train of 
disquietudes and perplexities, which ever at- 
tend a negligent or partial performance of our 
duties; growing from strength to strength, 
and increasing in the increase of good. 
Certainly nothing is better than religion 
for use or ornament. If it be the will of the 
Great Dispenser of the cup of life to pour out 
many prosperous circumstances, religion pre- 
serves in the moderation and gives relish to 
the sweets; if trouble and adversity be min- 
gled in a great degree, religion supports and 
comforts, sweetens the portion and makes it 
salutary. 
Very affectionately thine, R. 8. 
Fashions in Physic.—There are fashions in 
physic, and the growth, decline and fall of 
certain remedial agents would furnish an in- 
teresting theme for an essayist with a taste 
for drugs and an aptitude for figures. Two 
French physicians, Drs. Lasegue and Reg- 
nault, have published some figures as the re- 
sult of their partial research into the French 
hospital reports. Bromide of potassium a 
quarter of a century ago was very little em- 
ployed; three thousand grammes [one gramme 
is about 15 grains], only were prescribed in 
1855. A year after the consumption had 
risen to seven thousand grammes; in the 
neighborhood of that figure it remained sta- 
tionary till 1864, when suddenly it bounded 
up to 22,300; in 1875 in reached 93,530; in 
1866, 133,000; and so it went on till in 1875 
it had attained a total of 730,910 grammes. 
Another very interesting array of statistics 
recites the grandeur and decadence of the 
leech. From 1820 to 1823 inclusive the sick 
sons and daughters of France in her hospitals 
furnished pasture to 180,000 leeches. In 1824 
bleeding seems to have become more popular, 
for all at once the consumption of leeches rose 
to 457,000. It went on rapidly increasing 
till in 1834 the figure was 1,030,000, and in 
1836 it reached 1,280,000. ‘Till 1840 phle- 
botomy continued in frightfal favor; then 
the demand for leeches decreased so rapidly 
that by 1844 the consumption was only 300,- 
000; by 1855 it had reached the figures of a 
generation before—180,000—and half a gene- 
ration later, in 1871, it was no more than 
41,000. As leeches went out liquor came in. 
The consumption of alcohol in 1855 was 1270 
litres; in 1860, 7836; in 1865, 19,981, and in 
1870. 40,500, which figure has since been 
maintained. Brandy is not mentioned till 
1862, when 4 litres were used; in 1863 the 
quantity was 133; in 1867 it was 1504; in 
1868, 2826, and by 1875 it had risen to 5108 
litres. A like increase is noted in the case of 
of ram—from 35 litres in 1862 to 2458 in 1865 
and 5682 in 1868—and the prescriptions of 
port, sherry, claret and other wines have gone 
on growing as rapidly and as steadily.— Late 
Paper. 
We are to guard against refined error as 
well as open evil. 
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In an editorial article published in our issue 
of 4th mo. 26th, were some extracts from a 
letter of Isaac Penington, showing his belief 
in the divinity of our Saviour, and in the 
atoning efficacy of bis offering for the sins of; 
mankind. 

We have recently received a letter from a 
Friend at a distance, suggesting the reprint 
of the entire letter from which those extracts 
were taken. Our readers will find that it 
bears a decided testimony to the fundamental 
truth so firmly upheld by the Society of 
Friends, that there is no salvation without! 
receiving and being changed by the power of| 
Christ inwardly revealed—knowing Him “ to 
mortify and overcome sin in the very root.” 

As the same writer elsewhere says: “ Let 
a man believe what he can concerning the 
blood of Christ, and apply to himself what 
promises he can, yet this will not do, (oh, how 
grievously do men mistake herein!) but he 
must feel somewhat from God, somewhat of 
the new creation in Christ Jesus, somewhat 
of his light (shining from Him, the Son, into 
the heart), somewhat of his life, somewhat of | 
his power working against the darkress and, 
power of the enemy in him.”— Works, vol. 3,; 
p. 378. 

Again: “Christ did offer up the flesh and 
blood of that body (though not only so, for 
He poured out his soul, He poured out his life), 
a sacrifice or offering for sin, a sacrifice unto 
the Father, and in it tasted death for every 
man; and that it is upon consideration (and 
through God’s acceptance of this sacrifice for 
sin), that the sins of believers are pardoned, 
that God might be just and the justifier of 
him who believeth in Jesus, or who is of the 
faith of Jesus.”—Zd. vol. 3, p. 372. 

Here there is no unequal holding of the 
trath; no upholding of one part of the plan 
of salvation to the neglect or disavowal of the 
other. There is nothing to cherish the false 
hopes of those who look for salvation through 
the merits of a crucified Saviour, without 
yielding their hearts to his transforming, re- 
generating influence ; and there is nothing to 
strengthen the opposite error of denying that 
the sufferings and death of Christ are effec- 
tive in procuring forgiveness from God. It is 
true that salvation cannot be known except 
through the inward work of the Holy Spirit ; 
and hence some, relying on their own reason, 
have been led to believe that nothing more is| 
or can be necessary. To all such reasoners 
we commend the further declarations of Isaac 
Penington, from whom we have been quoting: 

“ God himself, who knew what virtue was 
in the inward, yet hath pleased to make use 
of the outward; and who may contradict or 
slight his wisdom and counsel therein? Glorious 
was the appearance and manifestation of his 
Son in flesh ; precious his subjection and holy 
obedience to the Father; his giving Himself 
up to death for sinners was of great esteem 
in hiseye! It was a spotless sacrifice of great 
value, and effectual for the remission of sins; 
and I do acknowledge humbly unto the Lord 
the remission of my sins thereby, and» bless 
the Lord for it; even for giving up his’Son to 
death for us all, and giving all that believe in 
his name and power to partake of remission 
through Him.”—Zd. vol. 3, p. 380. 

Much is included in the expression “ Believe 
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in his name and power ;” as here used, it im- 
plies a living faith, reliance and obedience, 
and comes from “the inward life and teach- 
ings of God’s Spirit,” by which, says I. P., 
“am I taught and made able to value that 
glorious outward appearance and manifesta- 
tion of the life and power of God in that 
heavenly flesh (as in my heart I have often 
called it), for the life so dwelt in it, that it 
was even one with it. Yet still it was a veil.” 
—Id, vol. 3, p. 385. 


The 52nd volume of “ The Friend” closes 
with the present number. Our subscribers 
are reminded that our terms are $2.00 per 
annum, payable in advance, and 10 cents for 

ostage, which is prepaid by our Agent for 
those copies sent by mail. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unirep States.—The Cashier of the Lawrence 
National Bank, Mass., has confessed to speculation in 
mining stocks with the funds of the bank, involving a 
loss to the bank of $34,000. The loss has been made 
good by the directors, the cashier dismissed from office, 
and a warrant issued for his arrest. 

A copy of a contract with a negro tenant of lands 
in Mississippi, throws some light on the causes of the 
emigration from the lower Southern States. The rent 
payable in cotton, is about $10 per acre, and $50 for 
the use of a mule. The supplies of provision and 
clothing are charged at about double the ordinary 
prices. Interest is charged on running accounts at 14 
per cent. per month, &c. The effect of such exorbitant 
charges is almost necessarily to keep the tenant always 
in arrears. To this cause of discouragement, must be 
added the violence so often used to prevent the exer- 
cise by the freedmen of their political privileges. 

The general business outlook of the country is favor- 
able. The iron trade at Pittsburg is said to be very 
prosperous. The imports of dry goods at New York 
are increasing, showing an increased demand. The 
St. Louis Journal of Commerce publishes extracts from 
various parts of the West, which show “a large in- 
crease in business, rapid restoration of confidence 
among all classes, abundant ‘crops, and general pros- 
perity.” 

On First-day, 3d inst., the temperature at Fall River 
is reported to have reached 1024 degrees in the shade. 
In the neighborhood of this city, the thermometer regis- 
tered about 95 deg. 

The mortality in New York during the past week 
was 636. The heat of the weather on Seventh day 
last produced many cases of sun-stroke. 

The project of a ship canal through Florida is again 
agitated. 

The number of deaths in Philadelphia during last 
week was 329. 

The War Department has information from the 
Northwest that all, or nearly all the hostile Sioux who 
crossed the border from Canada to hunt buffalo, have 
recrossed the line. It is believed by military authori- 
ties that these Indians had no intention, at any time, 
of provoking a conflict, and the report that Sitting Bull 
was engaged in the skirmish of the 7th ult. is entirely 
discredited. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. bonds, 6’s, 1881, 1048; 5’s, 
1881, 1023; 44’s, 1891, 105; 4’s, 1907, 102. 

Cotton, 12 to 12} cts. for middlings. 

Petroleum, 5} cts. for crude in barrels. 

Flour, extra family $4.85 to $5.60 ; patent and other 
high grades, $5.75 to $6.90. 


Wheat, $1.07 to $1.09. Rye, 55 cts. for new. Corn, | 


443 to 49 cts. Oats, 33 to 38 cts. 

Beef cattle, 3} to 5¢ cts. Sheep, 3 to 5 ets. 
to 6 cts. Cows from $20 to $30 each. 

Foreicy.—It is reported by telegram, that the 

steamer Vega, with the Arctic explorer, Nordenskjold, 

on board, has been freed from ice, and has safely 
passed Behring Strait. 

A despatch to the Times from Port Durnford, dated 
13th ult., says: King Cetywayo, when leaving the 
battle-field of Ulundi, told his chiefs to look to their 
own safety and to seek terms of peace as best the 
could. His army is broken up, the nation is dispersed, 
and the king is a fugitive. Zaluland will probably be 
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divided into three or four separate principalities, e 
under the rule of an independent noble. Cetywayg 
brother, Oham, will receive his own territory undj 
this arrangement. 

One hundred and thirty-seven deaths from yell 
fever occurred in Havana last week. Since the begi 
ning of the year the number has been 857, against 81 
for the same time last year. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from George P. Stokes, N. J., $2.10, vol. 
53; from James Willits, L. I., $6, to No. 52, vol. 52 
from Benjamin Gilbert, Agent, Pa., $2.10, vol. 53, and 
for Albert Cope, Mary M. Price and Joshua Cope 
$2.10 each, vol. 53; from Isaac Larrance, O., $1.10, to 
No. 27, vol. 53; from Charles Stokes, Agent, N. J., for 
Josiah Allen, $2.10, vol. 53; from Elias E. Paxson an 
Deborah Paxson, Pa., $2.10 each, vol. 53; from Jam 
H. Moon, Pa., $2.10, vol. 53; for Rachel F. Parker 
Pa., $2.10, vol. 53; for Margaret E. Lee and Lydia Leg 
Pa., $2.10 each, vol. 53; from David J. Brown, Cit 
$2, vol. 53; from James Scarlet, Pa., $2.10, vol. 53; 
from Isaac Leeds, N. J., $2.10, vol. 53, and for Isaag 
Powell Leeds, N. J., and Susan Powell, Pa., $2.10 each, 
vol. 53; for Robert P. Gifford, R. I., $2.10, vol. 53 
from Joseph Scattergood, Agent, Pa., $2.10, vol. 58 
and for Jane W. Knight, Jane B. Davis, Rachel E 
Woodward and John M. Sager, $2.10 each, vol. 53% 
from Lydia A. Hendrickson, N. J., $2.10, vol. 53, 


* Remittances received after Fourth-day morning, will 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 

These schools, under the care of the three Month} 
Meetings of Friends in this city, will re-open on Second 
day, Ninth mo, 2d, 1879. 

A limited number of children will now be admited; 
to these schools, not members of our religious Society, 
whose parents may desire to have them educated fre 
from the unnecessary but fashionable accomplish 
ments, too common in many schools at this day. 

The attention of Friends residing in the city and its 
neighborhood is particularly invited to them. The 
terms are moderate, and Friends belonging to Phil 
delphia Yearly Meeting, sending children to these! 
schools, (also members), who may find the charge 
burdensome, can be fully relieved. 

The principal schools will open for the next term, 
under the care of John H. Dillingham and Margaret 
Lightfoot, as Principals, both successful teachers ¢ 
many years’ experience. With these Friends in charge, 
assisted by a complete corps of teachers, it is thought 
these schools may safely be recommended as affordin, 
opportunities for obtaining a liberal education in use 
ful branches of study, and in the Latin, Greek an 
French languages. Facilities for illustration are af 
forded by a valuable collection of philosophical and 
chemical apparatus, minerals, and Auzoux’s models ¢ 
parts of the human system, &c. 

Believing that advantage would arise from in 
creased facilities for the instraction of the smaller 
girls’, arrangements have been completed for the open 
ing with the fall term, of a primary department in th 
building on Seventh St., in which special attention 
will be given to those children whose studies are of 
elementary character. The Primary Schools in Che 
St. and at Sixth and Noble Sts., will be continue d 
under their former efficient management. 

Further information may be obtained upon applica 
tion to the Treasurer of the Committee, 

James Smep.ey, No. 415 Market St, 


TOUGHKENAMON BOARDING SCHOOL. 
The 13th year opens Ninth month 9th, 1879. 
H. M. Core, Principal. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Onur friends Benjamin W. and Rebecca G. Passmore 
having resigned their positions as Superintendent and 
Matron of Westtown Boarding School, Friends whe 
may feel drawn to engage in the important and respon- 
sible duties of superintending this Institution, are re- 
quested to communicate with either of the undersigned. 
The present Superintendents desire to be released im 
4th month next, or earlier. 
William P. Townsend, West Chester, Pa. 
John S. Comfort, Fallsington, Bucks Co., Pa. 
Charles J. Allen, 304 Arch St., Philadelphia. _ 
Elizabeth R. Evans, 322 Union St. - 
Anna VY. Edge, Downingtown, Pa. 
Deborah Rhoads, Haddonfield, N. J. 








